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THE PRESENT STATUS OF GERMAN IN 
FRANCE 

Much has been said on this question, and glibly, especially 
during the past scholastic year here in our country. Subjective 
opinions have been cited to show now the obverse, now the reverse 
side. People differ, of course, in judging any situation as the 
opportunity for close and comprehensive study is not the same 
in all cases. Again, in a crisis like the present, it is exceedingly 
difficult to be absolutely free from bias. In the hope of arriving 
at some definite, objective results in this investigation, the writer 
has leaned solely upon "Les Langues Modernes," published in 
Paris, as it is the official monthly, now quarterly, Bulletin of the 
Association of Modern Language Teachers of Public Instruction 
in France. 

No attempt has been made to classify the various utterances 
in their translation as to content or form, but "Les Langues 
Modernes" is quoted chronologically from August, 1914, to June, 
1918, in so far as it concerns us. 

N. Weiller furnishes the first official Report on the Teaching of 
German at the Lycee Jules Ferry for the school year 1914-1915 
in the July-August issue of 1915. He says that the instruction 
in the German language has functioned normally in all the classes 
from the First Preparatory to the Fifth Secondary. Indeed, 
in the 'complementary' classes, there had been more pupils than 
in the preceeding year. 

M. Potel, Inspector General of Public Instruction, speaks on 
"The Future of the Study of German in France" in the November- 
December number of 1915. He advises the pupils to study more 
German than ever. Defeated Germany will not disappear 
from the map of Europe, and our interests forbid us to ignore 
what will be going on m its boundaries. He exhorts the young 
people to follow with attention not only Germany's industrial 
and commercial development but also the teaching of its professors 
and the action of its associations, and to read what the contempor- 
ary German writers have to say. 1 

*M. Potel still gives similar advice to us in America, cf. U. S. Bur. of Ed., 
Vol. I, No. 1, of School Life, 1918. 
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Anatole Graindemil advocates in the same issue the necessity 
of teaching German script early in the course as the Gothic 
characters are still extensively used and are an integral part of 
a real knowledge of the German language. 

Ch. Gamier, January-February, 19 16, contributes an interesting 
and significant observation. He says in one great French school 
he has noted an increase in the number of students of German. 
The best intellects resist the abolishment of that language. They 
feel that after the war the economic struggle will begin anew 
and that the abolition of German would be a tactical mistake. 

Emile Simmonot, November-December, 1916, pages 204-243, 
is the author of the standard Report on the teaching of German in 
France. This report aims to be truly objective and is, indeed, 
the most valuable document upon the topic. The first part 
contains eight arguments cited against the study of German. 
The second and third constructive parts embody the reasons in 
behalf of retaining German. 

The positive argumentation is thus: 1. The German language 
has pedagogic and educative value as its study constitutes intel- 
lectual training of the first order such as the Romance languages 
cannot furnish. 2. The learning of German is a scientific neces- 
sity for the scholar, the historian, the chemist, the scientist, 
the physician, and the engineer. 3. The study of that language 
is a political exigency. Even after the war, there will remain 
in central Europe an ethnic group of more than one hundred mil- 
lions of German-speaking people with whom we have to deal. 

4. Acquiring German is a military requisite. The very knowl- 
edge of that language has been of immense value to the French 
General Staff in making and in meeting military preparations. 

5. To learn German is an economic requirement. Boycotting 
is poor policy. — M. David-Mennet, President of the Paris Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is quoted here: "To sell to the enemy means 
to have an advantage over him; to know his language means 
to possess a weapon against him." 

Simmonot then mentions the noteworthy fact that the Germans 
do not dream of giving up the study of enemy-languages, that 
they, on the contrary, are increasing their instruction. 

For us, the statement of Mr. Percy Peixotto, President of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Paris, may be of interest 
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in this connection when he says: "We believe the French have 
every interest in studying the German language as well as English. 
After the actual fighting, they will carry their victorious struggle 
into the political domain of industrial and commercial expansion, 
and the knowledge of German will offer them an offensive and 
defensive weapon which is not only excellent but indispensable." 

As to practical and pedagogic importance, the Report classifies 
the modern languages into two groups: 

i. English, German, Russian. 

2. Italian and Spanish. 2 

In conclusion, warning is given to refrain from violent reactions 
and from extreme measures, which may be irreparable. More 
than ever, we must keep our poise and should remember that the 
highest goal of teaching German is to make it serve French (i.e., 
national) aims. 

From the January-February number, 191 7, we learn that at 
the two great Military Academies, the Polytechnique and Saint- 
Cyr, for entrance either German or English or Russian are obliga- 
tory with a second modern language as an elective. 

J. Douady makes in the concluding paragraph of his mono- 
graph, published in the May- June, 191 7, number, this consequen- 
tial statement that modern language teachers ask, indeed, but 
one thing, viz., to be allowed to cultivate their garden in peace 
and to have their little domain respected (i.e., principallyEnglish 
and German). 

The last word spoken is again that of the supervising Head of 
Public Instruction in France, Maurice Potel, who in this wise 
addresses the modern language teachers serving in the Army: 
"At the beginning of the war we had to diminish the number of 
modern language classes; to-day the normal schedule is re-estab- 
lished almost everywhere. . . Your pupils are more than ever 
interested in the study of modern languages. In the higher 
grades, many show the desire of learning a complementary 
language. They likewise more than ever wish to know the coun- 

2 This classification seems to conform to actual teaching conditions. English 
is at present by all means the leading modern language in France, as the latest 
"Concours" indicate. 

The recently published British Government Report on Modern Languages 
similarly places French and German first, Italian second, Russian next, and 
Spanish last. 
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tries, the languages of which they study." cf. issue of January- 
February-March, 1918. 

Meager as the literature of the subject in Les Langues 
Modernes seems, we may yet draw a few inferences that are 
patently warranted: 

1. The study of German is under fire in France during the war. 
Chauvinism naturally clamors for its abolition. 

2. The educational authorities have no intention of giving up 
German, but on the contrary advise a keener study of it for reasons 
of weight. 

3 . Some pupils seem to have relinquished that branch of instruc- 
tion, but not in great numbers. 

4. Lack of authoritative statistical material makes it impossible 

to prove or disprove a heavy mortality, "a marked decrease" 

in the study of German for the French schools of to-day. 

Carl A. Krause. 
New York. 



